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The Challenge Of Alaska 


Responding to bewildered requests by leaders of the Eskimo villages at Point Hope and Barrow, Alaska, for help 
in the protection of their lives and livelihood, Oliver La Farge announced that the Association on American Indian 
Affairs will accelerate its new Alaskan program in order to make immediately available to Eskimos the legal and 
investigatory services long available to Indian tribes. Eskimo fear and scientific controversy have arisen over the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Project Chariot, an experiment in nuclear excavation scheduled to take place in the 
Point Hope area. At Barrow, the northernmost settlement in the continent of North America, the villagers’ exercise 
of their aboriginal right to hunt for food could result in the mass trial of 138 Eskimos in Federal court in Fairbanks. 

La Verne Madigan, Executive Director of the Association on American Indian Affairs, has consulted with officials 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Interior Department. She and Henry S. Forbes, M.D., chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Alaska, are on their way to Point Hope to interpret the Commission’s intentions to the 


Eskimos. La Verne Madigan will continue to Barrow, where she will meet with the hunters. 


Point Hope Eskimos Fear Effect 
Of Proposed Nuclear Explosions; 
Request Association's Assistance 


The prospect of a nuclear explosion fourteen times great- 
er than that at Hiroshima faces three Eskimo villages on 
Cape Thompson. The villages are Point Hope, Kivalina, Noa- 
tak. Atomic authorities are now disputing the possible effects 
of the proposed Project Chariot on the Eskimos and their 
food supply, while responsibility for their health is being 
shuttled back and forth between the Interior Department and 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Part of the peace-time Operation Plowshare, this con- 
templated atomic test involves the excavation of a small boat 
harbor at the mouth of Ogotoruk Creek at Cape Thompson 
on the Northern coast of Alaska. As originally conceived the 
plan was to excavate a sizeable area with expectations of gain- 
ing access to mineral deposits reported to be present in vast 
supply. When later surveys raised considerable doubt about 
the value of the mineral deposits, the experiment was revised 
to reduce the size of the excavation. At present, no subsequent 
use is planned for the harbor, which will be allowed to silt up. 

Word of the Project came to the Association first from 
a University of Alaska scientist who had formerly been a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Project Chariot 
investigating committee. His letter explained that he had 
resigned from the committee because he believed the conclu- 
sions were pre-determined, and that scientific investigation 
was a mere formality. 

Paul Frankson, President of the Village Council at Point 
Hope wrote to the Association shortly after this, saying “all 
and everyone at this village would not like to see this experi- 


ment blast at Ogotoruk Creek at anytime in future or at pres- 
(please turn page) 


U.S. Treaty Threatens 
Native Hunting Pattern 


Rev. John R. Chambers 
Fairbanks News-Miner 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service agent Harry Pinkham takes 
confession from one of the 138 Eskimos at Point Barrow who 
illegally had ducks in their possession, as a protest to a 1916 
treaty setting regulations for the taking of migratory water- 
fowl. 








The centuries-old survival pattern of the Eskimo has come 


into sudden conflict with international treaty obligations of 
(continued on page 3} 
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Point Hope Eskimos 
(from page 1) 


ent—with our earnest desire we have been seeking in someone 
who would help us to overcome the plan of nuclear experi- 
ment. . . We deeply thank you for your wish to stand for us 
over this Project Chariot. . . for we wish not to be hurted 
as any kind of race living.” 


Association Pledges Help 


With this assurance of the Eskimos’ concern, and the 
specific request for help, the Association committed itself to 
an objective, fact-finding program involving its Committee on 
Alaskan Policy and Committee on Indian Health. Preliminary 
contacts were made with the Department of the Interior, and 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and with the Atomic 
Energy Commission to learn their reasoning on the Project, 
and to ask that they answer specific questions raised from 
different quarters. 

Response from the Atomic Energy Commission was im- 
mediate, proposing a meeting and expressing the desire for 
“a close, working relationship regarding Project Chariot.” 
Reaffirming its commitment to the Eskimos to assess the facts 
and protect their interests, the Association agreed to a con- 
ference with several representatives of A.E.C. with a view 
toward gaining information for transmitting to the Eskimos. 
The following inquiries were put to the Commission prior to 
the meeting: 


Inquiry to Atomic Energy Commission 


“Whether the Commission will abandon plans for Project 
Chariot or relocate the Eskimos should the bioenvironmental 
studies indicate that the explosion will endanger the natives’ 
food and water supply; the Commission’s plans, if any, for 
evacuation of the village and/or resettlement of the native 
population; the Commission’s plans for compensating this 
community and its members on account of any loss or damage 
which may be suffered because of the experiment; the Com- 
mission’s plans, if any, for informing the Point Hope villagers 
of their role in Project Chariot, and the effect the explosion 
may have on their lives.” 

Shortly after this contact had been made, a report of the 
Committee on Nuclear Information was released and widely 
publicized, charging that the Project Chariot explosion would 
contaminate the food chain in the Arctic region resulting in 
a concentration of Strontium 90 in the Eskimo’s bones. This 
St. Louis organization of scientists and laymen based their 
findings on previously unpublished studies of the investigatory 
committee of University of Alaska scientists, which had also 
been brought to the attention of the Association. 

The report tied the danger to the Eskimos directly to 
a particular type of lichen found in the Cape Thompson 
area, which were said to be “uniquely susceptible” to radio- 
active fall-out. Caribou, which feed in great degree on these 
lichens, provide one of the principal items in the diet of 
Eskimos. The Alaskan caribou were reported to have the 
same amount of Strontium 90 in their bones as cattle raised 
in the Nevada atomic test zone. In addition, the report as- 
serted that experience provided no accurate measure as to 
the effects of an explosion of such magnitude. 

The Atomic Energy Commission responded quickly with 
a counter argument that there would be no danger from radio- 
active fall-out, claiming that its scientific studies confirmed 
this view. 

In conferring with Dr. Spofford English, Chairman of 


the Plowshare Advisory Committee, Dr. John S. Kelly, Chief 
of A.E.C.’s Peaceful Nuclear Explosive Branch, and William 
L. Oakley, Assistant Chief of the Peaceful Nuclear Explo- 
sive Branch, Miss Madigan gleaned that the Commission is 
continuing its investigations. She put to them the specific 
questions raised by the research of the Association’s own 
committees, and the St. Louis report. They assured her that 
they envision no danger, but plan to explore every possibility. 
They declared unequivocally that if completed studies indicate 
that Project Chariot could injure the Eskimos or their way 
of life, it will be recommended to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that the project be cancelled. The group’s replies to 
the Association’s specific inquires are at present receiving 
professional evaluation. 

The conference will continue between representatives 
of the Association and the Atomic Energy Commission fol- 
lowing Miss Madigan’s visit with the Point Hope natives in 
Alaska. 


Reply On Taos Pueblo 


Following the 1961 Annual Meeting, the Association 
asked its friends to help the Indians of Taos Pueblo re- 
store their sacred lands by appealing to Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Orville Freeman. Those who wrote received in 
response a form letter from the Director of the Division of 
Recreation and Land Uses of the Department of Aegri- 
culture. The following is part of a reply from a member of 
the Association to that letter: 


Dear Sir: 


In regard to your reply to my inquiry to Secretary Free- 
man pertaining to the sacred Blue Lake area and the Taos 
Indians, I am not satisfied by your reply nor the expression 
of attitude and opinion it contains. 

You say “the Forest Service understands and sympathizes 
with the Indians’ sentiment for the area.” By this statement 
you show that you do not understand nor well sympathize 
with them. They have more than sentiment for the area. To 
them the area is as hallowed and important as any Church or 
sanctuary is to a Christian or Jewish group. Complete owner- 
ship of it is theirs by right under our great constitution. In 
denying their complete ownership we deny rights that have 
been theirs as our first citizens. For them to have to share 
and “cooperate” in its ownership is as absurd as, say, a Catho- 
lic diocese to share theirs. . . 

The land, in the first place, is not legally the govern- 
ment’s. Nor is it the government’s to share with the Indians. 
It belongs to the Indians and it is affrontary on your part to 
express a control of it in your communications. You are act- 
ing illegally, as has the United States government in this mat- 
ter for more years than the ten that decision on this. matter 
has been pending. . . 

I request, furthermore, that the rights of our first citizens 
be uppermost on your agendas. I ask that Secretary Freeman 
himself take action on this matter, and, in doing so, launch 
into new frontiers by being the first to act reasonably on the 


old ones. 
Newton D. Baird. 





See our next newsletter for an analysis of 
the Task Force Report, and comment on the 
new Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Native Hunters 





(from page 1) 


the United States. Dating to 1916, the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act with Mexico and Canada restricts the hunting of certain 
migratory birds to an open season beginning about September 
ie 

Spring hunting of returning waterfowl has been a practice 
of the Eskimo and Indian people of Alaska since long before 
the white man arrived. A Fish and Wildlife Service patrol in 
the area of Bethel recently spotted a camp of Eskimos who 
seemed to be hunting ducks and geese. As his plane ap- 
proached the camp, the natives opened fire and drove him 
away for help. The Eskimos then fled across the tundra leav- 
ing their sleds, dogs, ammunition and food behind. Waiting 
agents captured one returning Eskimo that night, and arrested 
six others the following day, for violation of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act. The Fish and Wildlife agents, under con- 
tinued instructions to investigate treaty violations in the area, 
pursued and took into custody two natives of Point Barrow. 


Mass Eskimo Confession 


In spontaneous protest against the arrests, 138 Barrow 
Eskimos arrived the following morning at the Fairbanks hotel 
where the two game wardens were staying, each with a dead 
duck in hand, to turn themselves in. Nine sacks of ducks 
weighing about 600 pounds were confiscated as evidence and 
all the men signed statements that the fowl were illegally 
taken. 

Barrow Eskimo Guy Okakuk lamented in his column for 
the Fairbanks News-Miner: “September is awful late for 
ducks, that is when they are very few then when they turned 
South homeward. Natives this far North (above the Arctic 
Circle) do hunt in 40 and 50 below zero, in hunger some- 
times. We people then would come home empty-handed some- 
times. We do not raise crops either. Why? Because our cli- 
mate up North is cold. Yet when the ducks arrive through us, 
all we do is start shooting them. Sometimes we even store 
what we could in our cellars. There’s no waste on ducks. 
Every piece from duck they don’t touch or eat is feathers, 
that’s fact. Why don’t they realize that the kids and family 
depend on meat?” 


Congressman’‘s Support 


Objections were sounded in short order from many quar- 
ters. In a letter requesting the Association’s cooperation, Con- 
gressman Ralph J. Rivers said: “Notwithstanding the treaty. 
the Alaska Eskimos, until lately, were never prevented from 
taking such birds as a necessary part of their livelihood. Now 
in the midst of all the other economic ills of America, the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has undertaken vigorous en- 
forcement against the Eskimos.” He wrote in a letter to 
Secretary of the Interior Udall that “Continuance of such 
tolerance for so many years also took into account that Eski- 
mo hunters are so few in number as to do no appreciable 
harm to the migratory bird resource . . . although such birds 
have been killed by the tens of thousands each year by li- 
censed hunters in Canada, the United States, and Mexico.” 

Alaskan Governor William A. Egan declared that he had 
written to Secretary of the Interior Udall prior to the Barrow 
incident suggesting that the treaty appeared flexible, and that 
perhaps the Federal Government could permit Eskimos to 
take waterfowl for food purposes at any time of year. 


At an ensuing press conference Udall replied: “This is one 
of the last frontiers and the people have lived off the land 
for a long time. But we do have laws and we do have treaties, 
and if they (the Eskimos) are to receive special consideration 
it will have to be done by law.” 


Udall Questioned 


The Association raised the question with Secretary Udall, 
pointing out that the astonishing new zeal of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service must be an embarrassment to him, because 
he cannot order a Federal agency not to enforce the law, and 
explaining that the Association on American Indian Affairs 
will probably have to take the position that the treaty must be 
changed to allow subsistence hunting. 

Law is on the side of the government here, but on the 
natives’ side is the aboriginal right to hunt woven deep in the 
fiber of Eskimo culture and economy. As Mr. Rivers put it: 
“My urgence in behalf of the Eskimos is made within the 
context of their reliance upon basic aboriginal rights.” 

For the Eskimos, asserting these rights in a democratic 
manner is a most solemn task. Meeting in the Village Coun- 
cil, the Barrow residents have put down the facts in petition 
form and as Okakuk writes: “In honestly and bravely audi- 
ence sign their names, and will be send down, directly to 
President Kennedy.” 


Association Summoned 


Frightened and bewildered suddenly to find themselves 
for the first time in their history in strong disagreement with 
the Federal Government, the Eskimos are asking for help. 
A most touching appeal from Guy Okakuk summons Miss 
Madigan: 

“We just had a meeting yesterday in school, right after 
evening service. We discuss about our ducks, eider ducks and 
Pacific. We did not know that we can’t shoot ducks when 
they come through our shore. Anyway, please come so I can 
let you know everything. It’s a long story. One native up at 
inland along the river bank was taken prisoner. Warden took 
all the geese he shot. We haven’t heard that we cannot shoot 
either ducks and geese. Our country here don’t compare to 
their countries southside. I mean the climate. Oh, I wish I’d 


tell you everything.” 
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Omahas Win Law Enforcement Battle; 
Victory for Nebraska We Shake Hands 


The most important citable evidence to date of the validity 
of WE SHAKE HANDS as a method came recently with the 
passage of a Nebraska bill to provide law enforcement on 
the Omaha and Winnebago reservations. On the third vote 
L. B. 713 was passed by the narrow margin of 22-18 (a 
minimum of 22 votes was needed to pass) by the Nebraska 
legislature. 

The Omaha reservation has been without law enforcement 
since 1953, when Congress passed Public Law 280. This law 
empowered any state by an act of its own legislature to take 
over civil and criminal jurisdiction on Indian reservations, 
without consent of the tribes. The law specified that Indian 
lands in a few states, including Nebraska, were automatically 
removed from Federal and placed under state jurisdiction. 

Following enactment of P. L. 280, Federal law enforce- 
ment was no longer legal and ended abruptly. In Nebraska, 
however, the counties are responsible for law enforcement and 
Thurston County flatly refused to discharge the obligation, 
although the Omahas and Winnebagos are the only tribes in 
the United States who pay taxes on their trust land. The 
money raised annually from Indian taxes make up from 60 
to 75% of Thurston County’s budget, and there has never 
been even a possibility that this poor, agricultural county 
would earmark even a portion of the sum for law enforcement 
on the reservations. 

When the Omaha WE SHAKE HANDS project began in 
1957, it had been four years since law was enforced on the 
reservation. Omahas were arrested off the reservation if 
they disturbed the non-Indians’ peace, and no one cared 


whether the Indians’ peace was disturbed at Macy. Since 
there was no deterrent to crime, violence increased, the streets 
were unsafe, drunkenness became common, and juvenile 
delinquency became scandalous. 

In 1957 the firsts WE SHAKE HANDS project was es- 
tablished on the Omaha reservation, bringing the Omaha 
Indians and their white fellow-citizens together for the first 
time in history. For two years, the non-Indians of the WE 
SHAKE HANDS Advisory Council acquainted themselves 
with the Omahas and their troubles and promoted publicity 
designed to create first mere awareness of and then respect 
for them in the state and county. In the third year, the 
Association financed a study by the University of Nebraska of 
Omaha law enforcement problems, with special emphasis on 
the use of Omaha tax money by Thurston County. In 1959, 
there was established, within the framework of WE SHAKE 
HANDS, an Omaha Law Enforcement Committee, consisting 
of the tribal chairman and three non-Indians. The Legislature 
met once and adjourned without passing a law-enforcement 
bill—although it almost did. 

An Omaha law enforcement bill was introduced in the 
1961 session of the Nebraska legislature, with the official 
backing of the Governor. 

The bill authorizes $30,000 for law enforcement on 
the Omaha and Winnebago reservations. A special committee, 
consisting of representatives of the Omaha and Winnebago 
tribes and non-Indian citizens, will keep law enforcement on 
the reservations under continuous review, in order to prevent 
discrimination, and will report directly to the Governor. 





ciation, and the regional intertribal council. 


The announcement reads: “Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall today announced he has instructed the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to examine into the rights of ap- 
proximately 35 Indian groups in Western Washington who 
have complained to him about asserted encroachments. 


“He took note of tribal apprehensions generated by 
Congressional proposals in past years for the termination 
of Federal protection and services for Indians, and the 
transfer of civil and criminal jurisdiction over Indian land 
to State and local governments. 


“Secretary Udall asked the Bureau to identify the 
Indians’ legal and treaty rights, and how they can be pro- 
tected. Subject matters of the controversy include hunting 
and fishing rights, rights to tidelands, clarification of Indian 
title to various properties, resource development, and tribal 
government law and order questions. 


“Beginning in late July, each of the Indian groups in 
the Western portion of the State will be consulted.” 





Interior Department Study Follows Association Lead 


A Department of the Interior Bulletin of June 28 announced that Secretary of the Interior, Stewart L. Udall 
launched a study of Indian rights in Western Washington. The release came on the heels of a “Proposal for a New 
Federal Indian Policy in Western Washington,” and related actions by the local non-Indian committee of the Asso- 


The joint Association-Intertribal Council Proposal in- 
formed: “The approximately 9,000 Indians native to West- 
ern Washington live on reservations which are held in trust 
by the United States; on Federally administered land to 
which title is not clear; on land to which their right is 
that of homesteaders, not Indians; and in the cities of the 
area. . . The Indian estate of Western Washington is treat- 
ed as a disintegrated unit by the local Agency of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, which has the avowed purpose of 
terminating Federal protection of these Indians and their 
property. . . It is also (thus) regarded . . . by non-Indian 
interests which have a stake in the rapid termination of 
Federal protections.” 

The Proposal recommended: “The Secretary of the In- 
terior should assign a disinterested representative to make 
a study of the problems in the area. The report should in- 
clude: A full statement of the basis of Indian property, 
hunting, fishing and other rights in the area. A study of 
tribal government. . . An analysis of the pattern of liquida- 
tion of Indian assets and special rights.” 











